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TWO 

LETTERS    to  a   FRIEND 

Concerning  rhe  Partition  T  RE  ATY,  &c. 

Return  you  many  thanks  for  the  trouble  you  have  given  your  felf  in 
letting  me  know  fo  regularly  the  Progrefs  of  affairs  during  the  late 
Parliament,  which  (God  be  thanked  for  it  J  is  now  come  to  an  end}  this 
was  indeed  much  long'd  for,  I  did  not  increafe  your  trouble  by  putting 
you  then  to  explain  fome  things-,  which,  at  this  diftance  were  not  well  un- 
derftood  by  us  •  but  now  that  you  are  more  at  leifure,  and  that  I  know  you 
have  opportunitys  of  hearing  matters  as  freely  talk'd  of,  almoffc  as  they  were 
at  St.  Stephen's  Chapel  :  1  defire  to  know  what  indifferent  Men  and  good 
Judges  fay  of  the  Partition-Treaty.  We  in  the  Country  do  generally  agree 
with  our  Reprefentatives  in  condemning  it.  It  feems  ilrange  to  us,  that  our 
King,  who  was  raisM  and  advane'd  by  his  perpetual  Oppofition  to  the  Court 
of  France^  who  was  provok'd  not  only  toperfift  in  it  by  all  poffible  Indigni* 
ties  to  his  Perfon,  and  by  their  fetting  on  fo  many  Confpiracies  againft  his 
Life,  but  by  all  the  ftrongeft  Confiderations  both  of  Inter  eft  and  Religion^ 
could  be  prevail'd  on  to  treat  with  them,  to  truft  them,  and  to  procure 
them  fuch  an  Addition  of  Empire  as  the  Partition  Treaty  gave  them.  It 
feems  to  us,  that  this  perhaps  may  have  driven  the  Spaniards- to  thofe  defpe.- 
rateCourfes  they  have  taken  while  they  hop'd,  by  their  late  King's  Will, 
to  have  kept  their  Monarchy  entire,  tho'  inftead  of  faving  the  whole,they  have 
delivered  it  all  over  into  the  hands  of  theFrew^without  a  poffibiiity  of  redemp- 
tion, unlefs  others  take  more  care  of  them,  then  they  have  done  of  themfelves. 
If  1  Judge  of  this  matter  wrong,  I  defire  you  will  fet  me  right.  I  am  fo  much 
inclin'd  not  only  to  wi(h  well,  but  to  think  well  of  the  King,  that  it  ratfes 
in  me  a  great  uneafinefs  to  fee  a  Cloud  on  any  of  his  Aftions  and  Councils 
which  gives  them  an  ill  appearance.  I  expeft  your  anfwer  to  this,  and 
without  more  Ceremony. 

/  am  Tours..  &c. 
S  I  £, 

NOW  the  fcene  of  Affairs  is  fhifted,    and  that  I  have  nothing  more  to 
tell  you  from  the  two  Houfes,    I  refer  you  to  the  Prints  for  the  Pub*. 

lick 
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lick  News,  and  fo  hop'd  I  might  be  refpited  for  fome  tim€.  But  I  fee  I  am 
not  yet  quite  at  Liberty,  you  are  putting  me  now  on  the  hardeft  task  in  the 
World,    to  write  of  Politicks.     It  is  an  eafie  thing  to  tell  you  what  this  or 

t'other  man  frid,  even  /- H         vs  Speeches  coft  me  only  the  Trouble 

of  writing  out  what  I  remembred  of  them :  Tho'  the  abufive  [trains  in  them 
came  fo  thick  that  one  drove  out  another  :  Only  they  were  fo  ofc  repeated, 
that  what  was  .Loft  at  one  time  was  recovered  at  another.  But  I  am  call'd 
on  by  you  to  treat  of  matters  that  I  do  not  perfectly  underftand,  nor  can  I 
arrive  at  a  full  Information  about  them.  You  begin  right  at  the  Partition 
Treaty,  which  is  faid  to  have  been  the  occafion  of  all  the  Miferies  that  we 
fed  or  fear.  And  fince  you  will  have  me  tell  you  my  thoughts  of  it,  I  will 
do  it  very  freely.  You  know  I  am  not  apt  to  flatter  or  to  think  well  of 
things  becaufe  they  are  done  by  Men  of  a  high  Character  :  My  Biafs  lies  ano- 
ther way  :  There  is  fo  much  occafion  given  for  Cenfure,  that  common  Ob- 
fervation  makes  a  Man  fall  very  naturally  into  a  Difpofition  of  thinking  the 
worft,  both  of  men  and  things. 

I  have  no  excufe  to  make  for  our  Courts  trufting  the  French^  or  for  their 
entrjng  cordially  into  their  Concerns.  If  I  thought;  the  King  was  capable 
either  df  Loving  or  TruftiRg  them,  I  could  not  maintain  in  my  heart  that 
affection  and  confidence  which  I  owe  him  :  It  is  impoffiale  for  me  to  believe 
it,  he  knows  them  too  well,  and  has  had  too  much  practice  in  affairs  to  be 
guilty  of  fiich  an  Errour.  As  far  as  I  underftand  the  matter,  this^  was  the 
cafe.  We  and  the  Dutch  had  got  thro'  a  great  War  at  a  vaft  Charge,  and 
with  infinite  da-nger  *.  We  faw  the  weaknefs  of  Spain  in  the  Bu  fine  is.  of  Bar- 
celona  \  There  was  no  reckoning  on  them  as  capable  of  making  a  fland  if 
the  King  of  France  were  freed  from  a  War,  fince  when  that  prefs'd  him  on 
all  hands,  yet  with  a  fmall  Army  he  could  at  his  Leifurc  take  that  important 
place :  Had  SMn  any  intrinfick  ftrength  to  redd,  there  was  time  enough 
given  them  to  have  brought  it  ail  together.  If  I  fay  France  then  with  {o 
fmall  a  Body  made  fuch  a  Conqueft,  what  could  be  expected  from  Spain  when 
the  French  King  fhould  fend  his  wi>ole  Itrength  agaiuit  them?  A  Flest  be* 
fore  Cadiz  and  two  fmall  Armies  marching  in  thro'  Catalonia  and  Navarre^ 
might  have  found  it  hard  to  Subfilt,  but  not  to  Conquer  Sfmk*  The  Empe- 
ror abandoning  all  other  Thoughts,  had  during  the  late  War  purfu'd  his  ad- 
vantages ag3inft  the  Turks jnd  thereby  had  both  exhaufled  his  own  ftrength, 
and  difgufted  his  Allies.  And  on  the  Gonclufion  of  the  Peace  of  Rtfwick 
he  had  fhew'd  fo  great  an  Inclination  to  ru'me  Here/y  at  any  Rate,  and  fo  lit- 
tle regard  of  the  Honour  of  a  Prince,  to  whom  he  ow'd  fo  much,  that  this 
with  fome  other  things  (that  I  love  not  to  remember,  becaufe  I  hope  that 
Court  will  grow  wifer)  had  given  fo  juft  a  Difcontenr,    that  few  feem'd 
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willing  to  engage  in  a  New  War  for  him  and  his  Family.     And  his  Councils 
were  fo  dilatory  and  uncertain,    that  inftead  of  prefliag  the    renewal  of  a 
General  Alliance  upon  the  Conclufion  of  the  Peace,    he  feem'd  not  to  regard 
it,  when  prefs'd  thereto.     We  here  were  fo  weary  of  Taxes,  and  fo  jealous 
of  a  (landing  Army,  that  we  brought  down  our  Land  Force,  firft  to  Twelve 
Thoufand,  and  then  to  Seven.      Our  Fleet  kept  proportion   to  our  Army. 
The  Dutch  did  not  difarm  fo  faft,    yet  they  had  no  Force  to  fpare,    and  to 
be  fure,  they  would  unwillingly  engage  in  the  Quarrel  deeper  then  we  did. 
While  the  debates  concerning  the  Army  were  on  Foot,  the  ill  Health   of 
the  King  of  Spain  was  not  forgot  to  be  mention'd,   and  the  Danger  of   the 
Progrefs  that  the  French  might  make,  if  we  were  redue'd  to  fuch  an  Incapa- 
city ofprote&ing  the  Spaniards^  was  often  reprefented  •    but  was  often  reje- 
&ed  with  Indignation,  as  an  Artifice  of  the  Gourt  to  get  an  Army  kept  up. 
Things  being  in  fuch  a  flrate,    might  not  the  King  think  that  what  was  left 
for  him  to  do,    was  to  make  the  belt  Bargain  he  could.      How  bad  foever 
the  Partition  may  be,    it  feem'd  ftill  more  defirable  to  yield  up  fome  parts 
of  the  Spanifk  Monarchy,  than  to  let  France  Conquer  it,  or  rather  take  it  all. 
Spain  it  felf,  the  .Weft-Indies and  Flanders  were  the  Branches  of  that  Monar- 
chy, in  which  we  were  chiefly  concern'd,    and  while  thefe  were  kept  entire, 
in  the  fame  hands  our  interefts  were  pretty  fafe.     It  is  known,  that  what 
advantage  foever  the  Spanifjh  Grandees  may  take  of  the  Dominions  in  and  a- 
bout  Italy i  Spain  it  felf  is  not  ftronger  or  richer  for  them,   but  much  to  the 
contrary.     It  is  true,    their  Interefts  at  Rome  are  Fortify'd  by  them,    but  we 
arc  little  concern'd  in  thofe.     It  was  not. to  be  imagined,  that  France  that 
had  made  fo  much  Noife  with  their  pretenfions  to  that  Succeffion,  and  ("how 
flight  foever  they  may  be)  had  involv'd  all  Europe  in  Wars  upon  yet  [lighter 
ones  \  and  that  faw  how  fure  they  were  of  Conquering  fo  feeble  an  Enemy, 
^nd  fo  weak  a  Rival,  would  let  all  this  go  for  nothing.     They  did  not  fear  a 
new  Alliance  againft  them,   they  knew  well  the  Temper  both  of  ftfe&gHfi* 
and  the  Dutch.     They  therefore  pretended  to  the  Italian  Dominions.     If  the 
King  had  been  in  Condition  to  have  talk'd  roundly  to  them,    certainly  that 
had  been  both  the  wifeft  and  the  beft  method.     But  thofe  who  feem  now  the 
mod  inflam'd  againft  the  Partition  Treaty,  know  in  their  Confciences,  tha* 
they  themfelves  would  never    have  engag'd  in  a  new  War,    if  the  Do- 
rtifnions  in  Italy,     much    lefs    if    the    Dntchy    of  Milan    had     been    the 
only  Point  in  debate.      I   leave    it   to   you    to   Judge    what   a   Parli- 
ament   would  have  faid,    if  they    had  been  call'd,    and  had  found  the 
French  King  in  poffeffion  of,  perhaps,   all   the   Spanijh  Monarchy  (  as  n© 
doubt  by  what  we  have  feen,  he  would  foon  have  been,  upon  the  Death  of 
the  King  of  Spain)  if  they  had  difcovered,  That  Offers  had  been  made  to 
have  compounded  for  that  whole  Succeffion,  by  yielding  up  the  Dominions  in 

B  /taly, 
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Italy,  but  that  the  King  and  his  Miniltcrs  had  reje&ed  the  Proportion :  I 
doubt  no%  bat  thm  we  fhould  have  had  Impeachments  upon  Impeachment?, 
and  the  fufpicions  of  felling  and  betraying  the  World  into  the  hands  of  ths 
French,  would  then  have  carry'd  fuch  Characters  of  Probability,  that  we 

woald,  in  reverie  of  S B S U  fubtil  Difcovery,  have  concluded 

who  they  were  that  were  the  Induments  of  France,  zn^  &ppos'd  them  to 
have  been  as  well  paid. for  it,  as  perhaps  f:>me  have  been  for  later  Services. 
I.confefs  the  Dominions  in  Italy  are  v^ery  valuable,  yet  no  Naval  Power  be- 
longing to  them,  th:y  are  not  now  fo  confiderable  as  they  were  fome  Years 
ago.  Nor  is  it  certain,  that  notwithstanding  the  Partition  Treaty,  they 
would  have  been  a  fure  Acceffion  to  the  Crown  of  France,  perhaps  France 
would  have  found  as  much  Oppofition  to  it,  as  (he  is  like  to  do  now  to  her 
taking  poQcffion  of  the- whole,  The  Pop^  would  have  ftruggled  hard  j  It 
mud  have  alarm'dthe  Court  of  Rome,  and  indeed  all  Popery  mightily,  to 
fee  the  Pope  furrounded  with  French  Armies,  and  fo  much  in  their  Power. 
The  Popes,  pretenfions  on  the  Kingdom  of  Naples  are  of  an  old  (landing, 
and  are  not.difputed.  If  the  Pope  fhsuld  have  refund  to  change  his  VafTiJ, 
and  have  u\&a.  that  made  ufe  of  the  Arms  of  the  Church,  and  invited 
the  Germns  to  his  Afliftance,  and  the  Venetians  to  open  Paffages  to  them 
both  by  Sea  and  Land,  this  mull  have  brought  on  a  new  War,  and  made 
Italy  the  feat  of  it. "  It  would  have  made  an  irreconcileabie  Breach  between 
Fjatct  and  Rome.  It  is  eafy  to  fee,  what  this  might  have  ended  in.  It  U 
trur ,  we  by  the  Treaty  were  to  have  aflilted  the  French,  but  in  the  Progrefs 
of  the  War,we  might  have  found  juir.  reafons  of  getting  outof  a  Quarrel,and 
of  becoming  the  Umpires  in  it,  Would  it  hz  a  Reflp&ton  on  the  King's 
Honour,  if  it  were  fjggeited,  That  perhaps  he  would  have  Hood  to  this 
Treaty  as  moft  Princes  do,  when  they  fee  where  the  advantage  lyes,  and  as 
the  French  Kiug  has  always  done,  and  moil  (ignally  in  Relation  to  this  very 
Treaty .-.  1  can't  think  fo  meanly  of  the  King's  Wifdom  and  Experience,  S 
to  believe  that  he  built  much  on  the  Faith  and  Honour  of  his  molt  Chrifti- 
ar.jMajefty,  but  he  might  imagine  that  age  had  qualify'd  that  unquiet  fpirifr, 
wh'&h.bas  given  the  world  fo  much  Difturbance.  He  might  think  that  a  bi- 
gotted, Prince  would  above  all  other  things  defire  to  have  thcPapacy  under 
his  protfftion^that  isto  fay,  at  his  Mercy.  He  would  perhaps  chufe  rather 
to  have  the  Dominions  .that  were  yielded  to  him  by  the  Treaty,  which  he 
might  expect-without  theTrouble .&  charge  of  a  War,than  to  embroil  all  his 
Affairs  &  engage  in  the  Qecline  ofjiis  Life  in  a  War,of  which  it  is  not  eaiy 
to  fee  the  End.  A  Lady  that  has  greatCredic  with  him,  might  be  known  to 
be  fond  of  this  Acceffion  of  Empire,  both  as  laying  a  great  Obligation  on 
the  Succeifion  j  and  as  fecuring  the  quiet  and  Life  of  one  in  whom  jhe  has 

fo 
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fo  particular  an  Intereft.  A  Mtnifter  ccmpos'd  of  fueh  young  Perfons  a<* 
might  hope  to  out-live  their  Monarch,  for  all  his  Immorality,  would  pro- 
bably conclude  that  it  would  be  more  meritorious  in  another  Reign  to  have 
extended  the  Empire  of  France,  than  to  have  rais'd  a  younger  Son  of  France^ 
fb  as  perhaps  he.  might  be  able  one  day  to  difpute  matters  with  his  Elder 
Brother.  Upon  one  or  more  of  thefe  Reafons,  or  perhaps  upon  much  bet- 
ter,, the  King  might  have  reckon'd  that  the  Treaty  would  have  been  better 
flood  to  by  the  French,  without  relying  fo  entirely  upon  a  Faith  that  had 
been  fo  often  given,  and  fo  fddom  kept.  He  had  likewife  other  things  to 
depend  on.  It  was  reafonable  to  ho^e,  that  the  Emperor  would  have  come 
into  it,  tho'it  had  been  only  with  this  defign,  that  by  his  Sons  being  in  pof- 
frflion  of  the  heft  parts  of  the  Spamjh  Monarchy,  he  might  thereby, be  the 
better  enabled  to  lay  Claim  and  ftruggle  for  the  reft.  Was  it  reafonable, 
to  think  that  a  Prince,  who  had  no  Naval  Force  would  have  maintain'd  a 
Difpute  in  oppofitiori  to  all  the  Naval  Power  of  the  W$rld  united  againft 
him?  And  could  a  Prince  of  fuch  an  exhaufted  Revenue  hope  to  fucceed  m 
Competition  againft  a  Court  fo  dexterous  in- all  4,the  methods  of  it,  and  fo 
well  iurnifht  with  all  that  was  neceflary  for  making  it  moft  effectual?  The 
Emperor's  Conduct  in  this  matter  had  been  fo  unaccountable. in  being  fo  un- 
aftive  to  prevent  it,  that  there  was  no  reafon:  to  fufpe&.his  not  fubmitting 
to  the  Partition  Treaty,  when  he  faw  it  could  not  be  help'd.  The  King 
might  likewife  trufl  fornewhat  to  the  Vertues  and  to  the  Vices  of  the  Spani- 
ards. They  have  hid  an  Antipathy  to  ihc  French  of  above  200  Years  Hand- 
ing, The  Spaniards  have  ] never  before  this  time  been  guilty  of  betraying 
their  Country,  a  Fidelity  without,  example  has  long  fupported  a  finking  Mo-  . 
narchy,  and  fb  it  might  have  been  ftill  depended  on^  and  their  coming  fo 
tamely  under  a  French  Yoke,  is  a  thing  that  was  fo  little,  look'd  for  that 
till  all  faw  it,  none  could  beiieve  it;  Upon  all  thefe  Accounts  it  might 
feern  reafonable  enough  for  th^King  to  imagin  that  the  Treaty  would  have 
been  ituck  to  without  an  Abfolute  Confidence  in  lh^  Veitues-  of  the  moil 
Chriftian  King..  And  after  ail,  as  the  K.  of  Spain  had  liv'd  beyond  all  metfs 
Expectations,  fo  the  King  might  have  hop'd  that  he  might  ianguifh  oiK  yet 
a  few  years  more,  and  then  the  Revenue  of  the  Crown  of  England  would 
have  been  clear'd  of  all  Anticipations,  and  in  the  mean  w>hile  the  French  K. 
would  have  been  obliged  to  keep  fuck  Meafures  as  would  have  fecur'd  m 
from  all  attempts,  and  have  funk  the  hopes  of  a  Treacherous  Party  among 
our  felves,  who  had  fet  up  their  Reft  upon  the  greatnefs  of  France,  and  #2 
:  gin  now  to  revive  their  dead  hopes,  which  feemed  quite  withered  -by-trW 
Peace  of  Refmck^.mA  by  the Teeming  Friendihip  between  our  Court^and 
thjst .pf  Krfailcs,     And  now,  if  you  will  lay  all  this  togetheiyycro  will  £#- 
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traft  a  little  of  the  forwardnefs,  and  of  the  feverity  of  the  Cenfares  with 
which  you  maybe  apt  to  load  that  Treaty.  Every  Partition-Treaty  is  not 
to  be  condemned.  The  Triple  Alliance  was  the  Glory  of  K.  Charles's 
Reign,  and  would  have  been  its  ftrength,  if  he  had  ftuck  to  ir.  And  that 
was  a  Partition  of  the  SpaniJJj  Netherlands,  of  which  the  Council  of  Madrid 
complain'd  fo  much,  that  they  threatned  they  would  abandon  all  Flanders, 
rather  than  fubmit  to  it  •  and  yet  they  were  wifer  when  they  faw  they  could 
not  help  themfelves.  When  Spain  could  not  be  defended  but  by  our  Arms, 
and  by  our  Treafure,  it  might  be  both  reafonable  and  juft  for  us  toconlider 
what  Intereft  we  had  in  preferving  any  of  our  Dominion,  and  to  take  care 
of  thofe;  wherein  we  were  concerned  moft  nearly,  and  particularly,  and  beft 
able  to  defend,  but  leave  the  reft  to  take  their  Fate.     1  am,  Sir% 

Tours,  &c. 

A  Second  LETTER  to  a  Friend,  concerning 
the  Partition  Treaty 0  with  his  Anffter. 

I  Am  convinc'd,  by  your  Letter,  that  it  isnot  fafe  to  rely  on  common 
Fame,  or  to  yield  too  far  to  the  impreflions,  which  the  firft  appearances 
ot  things,  and  fome  general  prejudices  are  apt  to  make.  I  confider  the 
Partition  Treaty  after  another  manner  than  I  did.  I  fee,  the  King  might 
have  two  good  Reafons  to  hearken  to  a  Propofal  of  that  Nature,  from  the 
French  King,  without  the  leaft  difpofition  to  truft  him,  or  to  enter  into 
clofe  Meafures  with  him  •,  which  in  my  Opinion  mull  always  prove  fatal  to 
himfelf,  to  his  Kingdoms,  and  indeed  to  all  the  reft  of  Europe.  But  tho' 
you  have  gone  a  great  way  towards  juftifying  the  King,  upon  many  Perfo- 
nal  Accounts,  for  engaging  in  this  Treaty  ^  1  do  not  find,  you  are  your  felf 
reconcil'd  to  it.  You  rather  make  an  Excufe  for  the  King,  than  a  Defence 
of  the  League.  Therefore,  for  my  own  Satisfaction,  and  that  of  our 
Friends,  I  muft  become  a  little  farther  troublefome  to  you.  I  can't  bat 
think  it  a  leiTening  of  the  King's  Character,  if  only  in  order  to  keep  him- 
felf quiet  at  home,  and  to  fink  the  Hopes  of  a  Treacherous  Party  among 
our  felves  fas  yoa  exprefs  irj  he  could  be  induc'd  to  enter  into  a  Treaty 
unjuft  in  it  felf  and  ruinous  to  Chriftendom.  It  is  fo  Reprefented  to  us. 
One  is  faid  to  have  openly  callM  it  a  Felonious  Treaty.  And  we  are  told 
that  a  great  Man,  in  another  Publick  Atfembly,  faid  it  was  ridiculous  and 
difhonourable  in  the  Projc&,and  Mifchievous  in  the  Confequences.  And  yet 
after  all,  this  Treaty  was  made  by  the  King,  let  who  will  be  concern'd  in 
the  Advice:  And  the  Dutch  are  Parties  to  this  Treaty,    who  are  not  us'd 
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to  be  fo  grofly  miftaken,  We  have  been  told,  the  Kiag  has  a  clear  and 
more  Univerfal  Knowledge  of  the  Affairs  of  Europe  than  any  Man,  ami 
therefore  we  are  amazM  to  fee  him  enter  into  an  Affair  fo  very  liable  to 
cenfure.  Tho'  you.  are  no  Friend  to  this  Treaty,  yet  you  hear  the  talk  ot 
thofe  who  do  not  fo  much  miflike  it,  and  you  will  dome  a  very  good  Office, 
to  make  a  Report  of  what  is  faid  in  favour  of  it,  that  1  may  know  how 
they  Vindicate  the  Kings  Honour,  which  is  very  dear  to  me  ;y  and  may  not 
reft  under  the  Sufpicion  that  the  King  would  engage  in  unwife  and  unjuftifia- 
ble  Meafures,  upon  the  bare  Confideration  of  Perfonal  Safety  and  Prefent 
Quiet.  1  «™<>  &c 

YOUR  Enquiries   are   made  with   fo  Ironed  a  meaning   that  a  good 
Subject  can  hardly  refufe  what  you  deiire.     And   yet  methinks,    you 
make  but  an  odd  Choice  of  one,  whom  you  admit  to  be  no  Favourer  of  the 
Treaty  of  Partition,  to  reprefent  to  you  what  is  faid  in  its  Juftification.  But 
I  will  obey  you,  as  well  as  my  Memory  will  ferve  me,  and  what  is  omitted 
now  may  be  fupply'd  in  another  Letter.     It  is  not  Flattery  to  fay,  the  King 
is  perfectly  inftru&ed  in  the  Affairs  of  Europe.     He  has  been  at  the  head  of 
Bufinefs  for  Thirty  Years,  and  has  encountred  as  great  Difficulties  as  molt 
Men  ever  did.     This  great  experience,   join'd  with  his  thoughtful  Temper 
and  difcerning  Judgment,  gives  him  advantages  above  moll  Princes,    if  not 
molt  Men.     This  is  truly  my  Opinion,  and  1  (hould  think  my  felf  happy,    if 
I  could  contribute  to  confirm  others  in  the  fame  thoughts.     My  own  Dread 
of  the  Power  of  Prance,    and  my  Deteftation  of  her  Politicks,    may  poffibly 
have  formM  in  me  too  unreafonable  Prejudices  againft  a  Treaty,    which 
feemM  to  add  fo  much  to  her  Dominions,  and  may  haveoccafion'd  me  not  to 
give  all  the  attention  I  ought  to  the  Arguments  I  have  heard  in  defence  of 
it  ^  but  1  will  fairly  relate  to  you  as  much  as  I  can  call  to  mind  of  what  1  have 
heard  on  this  Subject. 

The  Obje&ions  to  theTreaty  of  Partition  go  both  to  the  Juflice  &  theWif- 
dom  of  it.lt  is  faid  to  be  unjuft  in  it  felf,as  being  a  difpofition  of  theDominions 
of  a  Third  Perfon  then  alive,  made  by  a  Confederacy  of  two  ftrangers,  with 
one  of  the  Pretenders  to  the  Succeifion,  without  the  Confent  of  the  other.  Ic  is 
faidalfo  to  be  unjuft,  as  being  inconfiftent  with  the  feperate  Article  of  the 
Grand  Alliance  made  1689,  whereby  the  States-General  ftipulate  with  the 
Emperor,  to  aflift  him  in  taking  the  Succeffion  of  the  Spamjh  Monarchy,  in 
cafe  of  the  then  King  of  Spain's  Deatbwithout  Iifue. 

It  will  not  be  amifs,  for  the  better  conceiving  the  Force  of  the  /Objections 
and  the  Anfwers,in  a  very  few  Words  to  ftate  the  feveral  Pretenlions  to  this 
great  Succeffion.  Philip  the  Third  had  Ifiue,  befides  his  Son  Philip  the  'Fourth, 
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Three  Daughters  *,  Anna\  the  Eldeft,  M.irry'd  to  Lewis  the  Thirteenth, whofe 
Son  is  l lie  prefent  French  Kir.e  \  Margarita  the  Second,  Marry'd  to  the  Em- 
peror Ferdinand  the  Third,  Father  of  the  prefent  Emperor  ;  and  Catharina 
nurryM  to  Savoy  :  P,W/;p  the  Fourth  had  Iflae,  befides  the  laft  King  of  Spain 

ad  without  Iffue,  two  Daughters  ^  the  Eldeft  MariaTherefa  Marry'd  to 
Lewis  the  Fourteenth  who  had  I  flue,  the  Dauphin  ^  the  other,  Margarita, 
MarryM-to  the  prefent  Emperor,  and  by  him  the  had  IfTue,    only  Maria  An- 

'■una,  flrft  Wife  to   the  Elector  of    Bava4a\    and  they  had«one  Child    ' 
tfie  late  Electoral  Prince,  born  in  i6'or,  and  who  dy'd  the  Sixth  of  Ftbri/krft 
1698. 

Upon  the  feveral  Marriages  of  the  twro  Infanta's  with  LewUtht  Thirteenth, 
and  Lewis  the  Fourteenth,  folemn  Renunciations  were  made  of  all  Claims 
to  the  Succcffion  of  the  Spanish  Dominions,  by  them  or  their  Defen- 
dants. 

Thofe  Renunciations  the  Houfe  of  Auftria  infills  upon  as  valid,  ani  fo 
their  Claim  takes  place.  The  French  pretend  to  object  to  their  Validity, 
and  Claim  the  Succeflfon,  as  if  nothing  had  pafs'd  to  bar  them. 

This  being. the  Cafe,  it  appears,  the  firft  Treaty  is  not  liable  to  the  ob- 
jection of.  want  of  proper  Parties,  for  as  the  French  King,  and  the  Dauphin 
entred.rnto  it  •,  fo  the  Elector  of  Bavaria^  in  behalf  of  his  Son,  in  whom,  at 
that tifn?,  the  whole  Right  of  the  Houfe  of  Auftria  was  indifputably  lodg'd, 
wavnot  only  confenting,  but  promoted  it. 

I'  fhou'd  obfervs  to  you,  that  the  Treaty  of  Partition  is  luok'd  upon  as 
an  abufive  Name,  by  thofe  who  think  well  of  that  Treaty.  They  fay, 
it  ought  to  be  call'd,  as  it  h\  both  in  the  Powers  for  making,  and  in  the 
Treaty  it  felf,  a  Treaty  for  the  prefervation  of  the  Peaceof  Europe.  I  mould 
alfo  obferve  to  you,  that  this  firft  Treaty  had  a  very  good  Conlequence,for 
as  foon  as  the  Tranfa&ion-toerk  Air,  it  not  only  occafton'd  the  King  of  Spain- 
to  make  a  Will,  by  which  he  declarM  the  Electoral  Prince,  his  univerfal  Heir, 
but  it  made  the  Emperor  to  acquiefce  in  it,  who  till  that  time  was  vigoroofiy 
folliciting,  by  his  Minifter  at  -Madrid,  for  a  Will  in  favour  of  the  Arch- 
Duke, 

As  to  the  flcond  Treaty,  it  appears,  by  the  Powers,  which  are  in  Print, 
That  it  began  in  Holland,  by  a  Joynt-Negotiation  of  the  Emperor's  Pleni- 
potentiary, with  thofe  of  England,  France,  and  the  States-General  }  but  the 
Emperor  not  thinking  it  fie  to  appear  a  Party  in  fuch  a  Negotiation,  for 
Reafons  which  were  obvious  enough,  the  Treaty  was  afterwards  concluded 
without  him. 

To  fay  it  was  unjuft  for  that  reafon,  is  at  the  fame  time  to  fay,  the  fepa- 
rate  Article  of  the  Grand  Afliaries  was  unjuft  \  for  that  was  difpofing  of 
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the  Dominions1  cf  a  King  then  living,  by  an  agreement  of  two  Strangers 
with  on?  only  of  the  Pretenders.  As  the  Emperor  was"  no  Party  to  this  laft 
Treaty,  fo  France  was  3b  Party  to  the  fir  ft'.  Irk  was  confident  with  Juftice, 
for  the  King  of  England  svA  the  States  to'ag-ree',-  that  one  of  the  Pretenders 
fhould  have  the  whole,  without  any  Privity'or- Goment  of  the  other,  or  of 
Spain  :  How  could  it  be  unjuft  (as  to  the  Kiture  bf'tjiC  ContrGd)  to  enter 
into  an  Agreement-  with  owe  only  of  tfhe  Pretender?,  for  difhibuting  the- 
Succeffion  among  all  that  claim'd. 

When  Gontroverfies  -arife  between  Sovereign  Princes,  there  is  no  Judica- 
ture to  determine  of  the  Right.  And  they  are  at  Liberty  to  refuft  to  fub~ 
niit  to  a  Mediation,  whin'  is  often  hard  to  bring  about,  becaufe  both  Partk 
mull  agree  in  the  Mediators..  Gontroverfies  of  this  fort  would  never  have 
an  end,  but  in  the  ruine  of  one  of  the  Parties,  and  perhaps  of  neighbouring 
Nations  in  the  confluence,  unlcfs  other  Princes  and  States  may  by  a  pro- 
per interpofftion  fe-fudr  a  manner  as  they  think  mod  agreeable  to  the  Juftice 
and  to  the  good  of  their  own  Subjeds,  oblige  alMhe  Pretenders  to  recede 
from  Extremities,  and  in  cafe  of  Obflinacy  on  any  iide,  to  affift  thofe  who 
are  willing  to  yield,  for  the  fake  of  Peace.  This  has  been  the  appro v?d 
Practice  of  all  Ages.  It  is  not  neceffary  to  mention  Inftances  to  prove  what 
cannot  bedenyVi^  — -Otherwife,  what  was  done  in  the  Gafe  of  the  late 
Difference-be  tvvceri  Denmark  and  Holftein,  is  a  frefh  Example,  much  left  is 
it-iKceffiry  to  go  about  to  make &  more  particular  application' of  this  Rule- 
to  what  was  then  the  Cafe.- 

A  well-founded  appreh^nuon  of  an  unreafonable  encreafe  of  Power  in  a 
Neighbouring  Prince,  has-been  always  held  to  be  a  jufl  ground  of  making 
War-,-  it  may  be  btiter  defended,  to  be  a^jult  reafon  to  prevent  it  by  a 
Tieaty,    -      n        \)  \  .  rS 

An  Acailkm  of  iht  entat  ;^panHh  Dominions,  either  W  the  Emperor 
^whofe  Claim  was  for  .^  mieltv,  rui  his  lineal  Defcendants)  or  to  France,  mull! 
unquelUonably-  have  foun'd  a  Power  extremely  terrible  to  the  red:  of  Eur@pa 
It  was  therefore  n^celFary,  io  ihink^of  dividing  the  Succcfliori,  or  turning  it 
out  of  the  direei.  Line,  tor  the  common  fecurity  of  Chriftendom. 

Piincesa*e  bound  to  provide  for bfchri  fafety  of  their  Subje&s  by  all  reafo- 
nable  vvays.  If  the  moit  eligible  cann't  be  arriv'd  at,  they  inuft  purfue  fuel* 
methods  as  arer  practicable.  It  was  vifible  the  French  King  was  refolv'd 
rtot  to  acqmefce  in  the  Renunciations,  his  Flatterers  had  abfolutely  harden'd 
liiin  in  the  Opinion,  that  all  thofe  foleirm  Ads  were  inlignificant  :,  aid  to 
niake  good  thefe^  fentiments,  he  had  npr  only  imployed  his  Lawyers,but  his 
Arms,' in  the  Difpute,  for  many  years.-  This  the'  Emperor  well  knew,,  nay 
itis  exprtfly  deciar'd  in  the  feparate  Article  ox  the  Grand   Alliance.     So 
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that  when  the  Accident  happen'd,  the  War  was  inevitable,  and  the  Acci- 
dent was  expected  every  day.     No  care  had  been  taken  to   form  the  necef- 
iary  Alliances  on  the  conclufion  of  the  Treaty  of  Refwick.     Nothing  was 
determin'd  as  to  the  Spanilh  Succeffion.  No  Provifion  for  ftcuring  any  thing 
Stipulated  by  the  Grand  Alliance.     On  the  contrary,  fome  things  had  pafs'd 
at  that  time,  which  neceftarily  made  a  ftrangenefs  between  the  Emperor  and 
the  Proteftant  Princes.     No  Arguments  were  omitted  to  draw   him  into 
New  Meafures,  in  order  to  make  the  feparate  Article  of  the  Grand  Alliance 
fignificant  and  effectual.     And  it  was  highly  reafonable  to  infift  upon  terms, 
when  it  was  fo  frefh  in  memory,  where  the  burthen  of  the  laft    War  lay. 
But  by  reafon  of  the  very  flow  meafures  of  the  Court  of  Vienna^   and  the 
particular  interefts  which  the  Emperor  thought  himfelf  under  a  neceflity  of 
managing  w,ith  the  Court  at  Madrid %  nothing  hid  been  done,  or  was  likely 
to  be  done  on  that  fide,  and  at  the  fame  time  the  Subjects  of  England  and 
Holland  ftemM  neither  willing  nor  well  able  to  enter  into  a  new  War.  France 
did  not  only  continue  arm'd,as  during  the  War,  but  was  at  a  vaftexpence 
In  buying  Horfes  for  remounting  their  Cavalry,  and  for  lifting  the  abkft  men 
as  faft  as  they  were  Disbanded  by  the  Confederates.     Without  a  Treaty 
*  a  War  was  inevitable  ;  or  rather,  France  was  Mailer  of  ail  without  a  War, 
This  was  the  unhappy  neceflity  under  which  the  King  and  the  States  found 
themfelves.Andinfuch  circumftances,  where  was  the  lnjuftice  to  accept  of  the 
Contract  of  the  Fr.  K.  &  the  Danphm,to  content  tbcmfelves  with  a  part  only 
of  that  vaft  Succeflion,  and  fuch  a  part  as  would  not  only  be  leaft  incon- 
venient to  the  Parties  contracting,  but  to  the  General  Liberty  and  fecurity 
of  Europe,  rather  than  to  leave  him  incircumftances  to  feize  the  whole,  or 
at  leaft  to  take  immediate  pofTefiionof  thofe  Parts,  which  would  necefTirily 
and  fuddenly  endanger  the  Trade  and  Safety  of  the  EngUjh  and  Dutch. 

'Upon  the  foot  of  this  Treaty,  the  King  and  the  States  acquired  an  explicit  and 
Mr eel  Right  to  compel  the  French  King  to  acqaiefce  in  the  [hare  allotted  to  him, 
which  perhaps  was  wanting  before.  For  thoy  Spaia,  in  refpeft  of  the  fever al  Rennn- 
eiations  andfolemn  Acts,  had  an  exprefs  Right  to  oppofc  the  future  Pretences  of 
JFrance  to  any  part  of that  Sttcceffion,  yet  it  was  not  plain,  that  by  renewing  his 
Claim,  he  violated  Any  League  with  England  or  Holland,  which  wmtld  be  the  Cafe, 
after  his  entring  into  this  Treaty. 

There  is  another  very  confiderable  thing  to  jujfify  this  Treaty,  if  it  be  true  (jts 
it  has  been  affirmed  )  that  dnringthe  Tranfaclion  in  Holland,  in  the  Summer  1699, 
the  Emperor' *s  Minified  s,  the?  they  declared  they  could  never  make  themfelves  Par- 
ties to  an  Agreement  did  for  difrmmbring  of  the  Spanilh  Monarchy,  which  would 
wholly  mine  their  affzirs  at  Madrid,  yet  they  n-)t  exprefs  any  great  aver/ion  to  be 
feemingly  fore*  d  to  fome  Reafonable  Terms.      It  has  not  often  been  known,  that  a 
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deliberate  Acb  of three  Sovereign  fowers,  made  upon  very  weighty  Grounds,  has  been 
fo  frankly  call] \d  unjuft.  The  Emperor  has  not  found  caufe  to  give  it  that  hard 
Name,  Nay,  the  French  themfelves  who  have  violated  this  Treaty ,  in  the  moft 
open  and  fhamelefs  Manner,  and  want  to  the  higheft  Degree  an  Excufe  for  Breach 
of  Faith ,  and  had  a  good  one,  if  the  'treaty  was  unjuft,  yet  they  have  never  called  it 
by  that  Name,  but  have  contented  themfelves  to  take  up  the  wretched  Pretence, 
that  by  breaking  the  League,  they  have  purfu'd  the  Spirit  and  meaning  of  it. 

This  is  all  I  Jhallfdy  to  you,  at  prefent,  mthrefpetl  to  the  Juftice  of  this  Treaty, 
that  which  you  defire  further,  is  to  hear  how  it  is  defended  from  being  Impolhck  to 
fuch  a  Degree  as  to  be  Ridiculous,  as  you  fay  it  has  been  ftyfd.  I  have  already 
ftated  toyou,how  the  Circumftances  of  Affairs  abroad  ftood,and  in  my  Anfvoer  to  your 
former  Letter,  I  have  obferv^d  to  you  what  Difpofition,  as  to  War,  had  appeared 
in  England ,  and  I  will  repeat  nothing.  It  was  evident,  the  -French  King  was  in 
a  Condition  to  take  pojfejpon  of  what  Farts  he  pleas9 d  of  the  Spanifh  Dominions,  if 
not  all,  without  oppofition  :  And  that  iffome  thing  was  hot  done,  previ'oufly  to  the 
King  of  SpainV  Death,  it  would  be  too  late  then  to  talk  of  forming  Alliances. 

This  Reafoning  has  heentoo  unhappily  juftify'd  by  what  we  have  feenfince.  France 
has  taken  Voffeffton  oj  all  the  Dominions  of  Spain,  without  the  le-aft  Obftruflions, 
and  before  any  Meafures  could  be  entred  upon  to  prevent  it.  The  Friends  to  the 
Tartition-lreaty  fay,  the  World  will  Judge  which  was  the  wifejl  Courfe,  to  provide 
before  hand  againft  fo  great  an  Evil,  or  to  be  put  to  play  the  difficult  After 'Gams  of 
recovering  things  out  of  the  hands  of  France. 

In  fo  critical  ajunfture,  the  King  and  the  States-General  fudged  it  reafonable, 
to  hearken  to  the  Propofalof  a  Negotiation,*  as  the  only  means  left  to  prevent  the  im- 
pending  DeftruBion  of  Europe.  They  were  not  infenfible,  how  little  the  French 
Faith  was  to  be  depended  on,  but  they  were  not  put  in  a  worfe  Condition  by  the  Trea- 
ty. On  the  contrary,  z/ffo  French  King  jhould }  not  ft and  to  -it,  the  Englifh  and 
Dutch  had  an  indifputable  Ground  to  refent  the  Perfdioufnefs9  and  would  be  juftify* d 
by  all  Chriftendom,  in  diretlly  joyning  to  afftft  the  Houfe  of  Auftria.  And  till 
that  breach  happened,  the  Emperor  might  fee  how  far  he  might  depend  upon  their 
allual  AJftftance,  and  what  care  they  had  taken  of  the  Houfe  of  Auftria, 

To  think  of  Treating  with  the  French  King  upon  fuch  a  Subjetl,  and  to  yield  no- 
thing to  himi  was  indeed  Ridiculous,  All  then  that  remained,  was  to  make  the  heft 
Terms  poffMe  *,  in  the  doing  whereof,  as  the  Inter  eft  of  the  Houfe  of  Auilria  was  to 
be  fincerely  and  heartily  vfpous'd,  and  a  felicitous  Care  u$*d  that  the  BalUnce' of 
Europe  jWW  not  be  entirely  broken^  fo  it  concerned  England  and  Holland,  who 
'  were  the  Parties  mnrd&ing,  not  to  negie ft  themfelves,  but  to  make  fuch  a  Disl-ri- 
bution,  as  might-be  U aft  prejudicial  to  their  Intertfts. 

The  Three  Things  which  they  were  principally  obliged  to  take  care  of,  was.  their 
Secnrity,  their  Trade  ^  and  tie  Common  Inter  eft  of  the  Fret  eft  ant    Religion,     hi 
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order  to  this,  they  were  firfl  to  take  care  of  the  Barrier  in  Flanders,  for  making 
good  whereof  fo  much  Money  had  been  fpent  andfotnuch  Blood  bad  been  fpilt.  h 
being  demonflrably  plain,  that  if  France  was  poJfejVd  of  the  Spanifh  Netherlands, 
it  was  not  pojfible  for  the  Dtftch  to  bear  long  the  Expence  of  ftp porting  themfelves  • 
and  when  they  fell  a  Prey  to  France,  (notwithflanding  the  vain  difcourfes,  we  heard 
'■ut  long  before  1  of  what  we  were  able  to  do,)  England  was  not  likely  to  be  free  any 
great  while, 

Tbe  Second  Thirg  which  concerned  both  Nations  highly,  was  the  prefervin?  the 
Trade  of  Spain,  and  the  ufc  0]  her  Ports.  This  need  not  •  be  inland  upon,  the  pre- 
fent  Apprehenficn  of  the  Danger  of  lofingthis  Advantage^  has  made  it.  very  fen fibly 
under  flood  by  every  body. 

The  Third  Third  which  concerned  England  infinitely^  and  the  Dutch  net  a  little 
mas  to  keep  the  Weft -Indies,  and  the  Tr^de  thither,  in  the  Condition  they  thinfhod. 
For  it  will  not  be  denyd,  if  ever  France  can  appr opiate  to  itfilf  the  Ir^ade  o/Spain, 
and  the  Management  of  the  Spanifh  Weft- Indies,   jhe  willfoon  be  Miftrefs  of  the 
World. 

Thefe  were  the  great  Things  to  be  fir  ft  looked  after,  and  for  thefe  the  Treaty  did 
fully  provide.  It  is  not  to  be  deny'd  but  that  the  Turky  Trade  was  of  great  cenfe* 
quence  to  both  Nations,  and  the  Trade  of  Italy  not  inconfiderable,  efpeciallytaW 
land  -,  And  it  were  to  have  been  wt(hyd  that  every  thing  could  have  been  intirely 
gaind,  but  when  that  was  impojjible,  the  mofi  weight  was  to  be  laid  on  what  was  of 
the  greateft  Confequence.  It  is  faid  in  a  certain  Letter,  which  is  charged  by  fome, 
as  favouring  the  Partition-Treaty  ^  and  by  others  as  written  againfl  it,  That  if 
Sicily  were  in  the  French  hands,  they  would  be  intirely  Mafiers  of  the,  Levant 
Trade,  They  who  declare  themfelves  for  that.  Treaty,  quarrel  at  that  Expreffion  as 
too  forcible.  No  queftion,  in  cafe  of  a  Rupture,  if  the  French  had  Sicily,  they 
might,  at  le aft  for  a time,  give  a  great  Interruption  to  the  Turkey  Trade,  but  if 
the  Ports  of  Spain,  and  tts  Dominions  were  open  to  the  Dutch  and  Englifh  Fleets, 
that  inconvenience  -would  be  in  a  great  meafure  avoided.  Whereas ,  as  the  Cafe  now 
ft  an  ds,  for  want  of  the  Effeli  of  fuch  a  Treaty, the  Spanift  Ports  are  like  to  be  entire- 
ly flint  up  ;  and  confequently  all  Trade  into  the  Mediterranean,  if  ever  a  Warfhould 
break  out,  m'tft  become  entirely  impracticable. 

The  Treaty  of Partition^  if  it  had  been  flood  to,  had  placed  Spain,.-  the  Weft- 
Indies,  the  Netherlands  and  Milan,  in  fuch  hands,  as  France  could  expect  no 
fincere  Affi fiance  from.  What  real  Addition  of  Power  Naples  and  Scicily  would 
have  brought  to  her,  is  not  fo  plain,  France  is  a  compact  united  Strength.  Whether 
jhe  would  have  been  ftronger  by  the  Pefieffion  of  two  remote  Countries,  whofe  Na- 
tives have  the  utmoft  hatred  to  the  French,  Experience  only  would  have  fliewrt. 
Italy  would  have  been  alarmed  to  the  laft  degree,  to  find  the  French  taking  Poffef- 
fion  of  fo  large  a  Part  of  it,  which  it  could  not  be  poffible  to  .prevent )  confidering  the 
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Power  and  Preparations  of  France,     But  this  would  not  have  been  the  fi-sJ  time  thai 
the  French  had  got  to  be  Maftcrs  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  gnd  yet  were  not  able  to 
hold  them.      Certian  It  is  the  Court  of  Rome  would  have  found  it  fclf  obliged  to  fet 
all  its  Engines  on  work  to  prevent  the   eflabhfiing  of  that  Slavery,   which  was  ine- 
vitably coming  upon  them.     They  would  be  dificmirg  enough  to  fie,  that  from  the 
hour  the  French  Kingbecame  peaceable  fat  led  in  the  Poffeffion  of  Naples  ^Sici- 
ly,, the  Pops  mufl  fink  in  his  Char  after,  ana  would  be  no  more  than  a  French  Bifiop. 
The  reft  of  the  Catholick  World  would  hardly  confider  him  at  a  common  Father,  who 
could  be  made  and  unmade  at  the  pie afurt  of  France.      Without  pretending  to  Pro- 
phecy, one  may  fay  literally,  That  Heaven  and  Earth  would  have    been  mov'd^  upon 
this  Dccafion  :   The  Church  would  have  drawn  oat  all  her  Forces  Spiritual  and  7  em- 
poral,  and  befides  the  Influence  fie  would  always  have  upon  the  Italian  Princes  and 
States,  which  is  avowedly  not  little,  They  themfilves  are  quick-fighted  enough  to  fie 
what  different  Figures  the  Princes  of  France  make  in  this  Age  from  what  they  made 
heretofore,  and  to  learn  Caution  from  fo  fignificant   Examples.      Bt fides,  _the  Pope  s 
Remonftrances  would  have  had  the  more  Authority  as  well  at  Vigor  from  the  fi  an  da-  ■ 
hus  Appearance  it  would  have  had  to  the  whole  Papal  World,  that  France  in  Con- 
juntlion  with  two  Heretick  Powers  fhould  difpofi  of  the  Fief  of  the  Church.     The 
-Emperor  would  undoubtedly  have  been  filichedby  all  forts  of  Arguments  to  affift  the- 
Church,  and  affert  the  Liberty  of  Italy,  and  how  far  he  might  have  been  able  to  ro 
fifti  might  n®t  be  difficult  to  gaefs.     All  the  Catholick  Princes  of  Germany   were 
at  liberty  to  aft  as  the  Conjeclure  invited  them.     The-  Italians  would  not^have  ap- 
prehended anything  from  Spain,  they  would  have  underfood  eafily  which  way  the 
Arch-Dukes.  Wijhes  would  go.     The  Duke  of  Lorrain'-f  sffcclion  to   the  Houfi  of 
Aliitria  is  fo  well  known,  that  it  is  certain  the  French   could  have  depended  m  no- 
thing from  Milan,  in  his  hands.     And  t ho?  the  late  Chancellor  in  his  Letter,,  fai.d9 
that  tf  the  Treaty  fhould  take  place ,  and  Milan   could  be  relieved  by  Sea,  it-  would 
be  of  little  fi^nific  at  ion   in  the  hand  of  any  Prince  :  We  (ee  be   was   miftahn,  and 
that  very  powerful  Reliefs  might  be  fent  by  Land  to  Milan,   and  the   Emperor  and 
Empire  might  always  have  an  open  way  into  Italy,  throy   that  Country,    j  The  King  of 
Fiance  pbuld  have  been  cautiom  to  have  left  his  Frontier  naked  towards  Flanders, 
when  in  Poffeffion  of  a  Prince  of  the  Houfi  of  Auilria,  or  to  have  left  the  Rhine 
unguarded,   when  the  Pope  would  be  fare  to  have  a  privailing  Power  with  the  Eccle- 
fiaftical  Electors,  and  the  other  Catholick  Princes  of  the  Empire. 

This  would  have  been  the  higheft  Security  to  the  Froteftant  Jntereft,  for  which 
certainly  we  were  above  all  other  things  concern  d.  Italy  would  have  been  the  Seem 
of  the  War, where  upon  all  Accounts  we  ought  to  wifi  it, and  not  only  as  being  the  mofl 
remote  from  us.  The  Apprehenfion  of  a  Catholick  Leacrue,  which  is  no  Chim&ra, 
and  which  it  is  to  be  too  jufily  fear'd  may  be  the  immediate  Confiquence  of  a  fettled 
Peace  amongftthe  Popijh  Powers,  when  the  Zeal  of  the  Emperor,  as  well  as  of  the 
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French  -£"*>£  fa  confider'd, would  have  been  far  removed.  In  fuch  a  ft  ate  of 'Things ,we 
could  apprehend  nothing  as  to  our  Trade,  not  even  in  the  Mediterranian.  All  Parties 
would  have  found  it  reafonable  to  be  courting  the  Great  Naval  Powers  of  the  World: 
We  might  be  Neuter  if  we  thought  ft,  or  migkt  have  made  our  own  Terms.  We  were 
not  bound  to  take  any  other  Share  in  the  War  than  we  pleas*  d,  for  tho*  we  ft  cod  obli<r*d 
to  fee  the  Treaty  Executed,  yet  in  the  utmoft  Striftnefs  that  was  all.  We  were  not 
"bound  to  maintain  the  refve&ivs  Parties  in  Pojfeffion.  We  might  have  enjoy'd  the 
Advantages  of  Peace,  or  we  might  have  otherwife  found  our  Anvantages  in  return 
for  our  Affiftance,  in  cafe  we  chufe  to  give  it  to  either  fide. 

Bat  they  who  have  a  mini  to  extol  the  Wifdom  of  the  King  and  the 
!  State?,  for  entring  into  the  Treaty  of  Partition,  found  themfeives  mod  on 
the  ill  Confluences  which  have  appeared  upon  the  laying  it  allde.  They 
pretend  to  think  it  wondetful,  that  men  mould  be  quarrelling  with  fo  much 
heat  at  a  Tranfa&ion,  whereby  fuch  large  Territories  of  the  King  of  Spain's 
Dominions  were  to  be  delivered  up  to  the  French  King  -,  and  at  the  fame 
time,  with  fo  much  Patience  and  Temper  fee  him  take  Poffeffion  of  the 
W HO  L  E,  and  (hew  fo  little  Concern  to  redeem  that  time  which  was  loft, 
by  their  late  Coming  Together.  They  fay  it  will  coft  many  Lives  and 
much  Treafure,  before  Europe  can  fee  Things  upon  fo  good  a  Foot,  as  that 
Treaty  put  them. 

They  go  further,  and  fay,  That  the  fame  Men  who  promoted  the  Clamour 
at  this  Partition-Treaty,  are  labouring  at  this  very  time  to  make  one  much 
worfe  for  England  and  Holland,  for  the  Liberty  of  Europe,  and  for  the  Pro- 
teftant  Intereft.  For  already  they  flick  not,  in  their  Difcourfes,  to  make 
it  a  Fault,  to  talk  of  aflTertiag  the  Pretence  of  the  Houfe  of  Aufiria  to  the 
•whole  Spanijh  Succeffion,  and  this  is  not  to  be  wonder'd  at  by  any  who  ob- 
ferv'd  their  early  Zeal  for  the  Duke  of  Anjouh  being  own'd  as  King  of  Spainy 
and  their  Qieftion  ready  form'dfor  that  Purpofe. 

I  have  fee  down  what  occur  r'd  to  my  Memory,  according  to  your  defire. 
Yoa  muft  look  on  me  as  not  refponfible  for  the  Solidity  of  any  of  thefe 
Arguments, on  the  one  fide-,  or  pretending  to  have  faid  all  that  is  to  be 
faid  in  Defenceof  the  Treaty,  on  the  other,  I  am  fo  fenlible  of  this  lat- 
ter, that  I  find  my  felf  under  an  Obligation  of  telling  you,  That  upon  your 
intimating  to  me,  what  parts  of  the  Account  I  have  given  you,  appear  to 
you  to  bs  molt  weak  and  imperfeft,  I  will  let  you  know,  whether  the  D«fe& 
proceeded  only  from  my  want  of  Memory. 

/  am,  &c. 

F  I  N  I  S. 


